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§F The Fruit Garden—We conclude in this paper, the 
admirable treatise of David Thomas, esq. on the culture, 
diseases and remedies of Fruit Trees, and will not now 
commend it to favor, as the perdsal of the first part, pub- 
lished in our last, has already. made every reader of tas:e 
and judgment anxious tosee the sequel. In our next, 
we will commence another of those able papers to which 
we have before alluded, from the same interesting source. 





Tall Rye—We have now in our office a stalk of rye, 
which grew on the farm of Mr. Robt, Lyon, jr. near this 
city, which measures 7 ft. 4 inches, the heads of which 
are from 6 to 7 inches long, and tolerably well filled—- 
This beats the Delaware rye, and would be hard to be 
beatep in any quarter, so far as its height is ¢oncerned ; 
but we must confess we have not mutt taste for things of 
unnatural growth, especially when they belong to the 
grain family, as they are too apt to resemble the sheep 
with the poor fleece, which made much cry but yielded 
very little wool. 





Heavy Rain—We had a very heavy fall of rain on Fri- 
day last, accompanied by hail as large as cherries, but as 
the latter was of short continuance we trust it passed off 


without injury to the growing crops. 





Strawberries—Our markets have been plentifully sup- 
plied with this delicious fruit for several weeks, and were 
to be had during the last two market days at from 4 to 
12 cents according to size and quality. Cherries are e- 
qually abundant and cheap. 





Bone Manure—Those who may use bone dust, or 
ground bones, as a manure, should before using them 
form a compost with mould, and permit the mass to re- 
main a few days to undergo fermentation, and we suspect 
that the value of the compost would be greatly improved 
by adding a bushel or two of plaster to it, to prevent the 
escape of, and assimilate with, the ammonia formed dur- 
ing the process of fermentation. 





No. of bushels of Corn grown in the U. S.—In the Ag- 
ricultural Statistics appended to the Report made to Con- 
gress by the Commissioner of Patents, the number of 
bushels of Corn estimated to be grown in the U. States, is 
set down at 387,380,185 bushels. Now, suppose we as- 
sume that the average acreable yield throughout the Unit- 
ed States wae 40 bushels, and that it should be raised to 
50; that would give us an increased product equal to 25 
per cent. or:96,845,046 bushels, which at 50 cts. per bush- 
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in four Years;would nearly enable us to pay off our fo- 
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pretend to say, that, by proper management, our Cornero 
could not'be increased 20 per cent. ’ 





Trade with England through the Canadas—We have 
before us a letter addressed to Lord Ashburton, on the 





the river St. Lawrence, and on the advantages to be deriv- 
ed from introducing Maize into-England as a cheap arti- 
cle of lopd. The writer states, that there were exported 
from the northern frontier of oyr counfry into the Cana- 
das, during the last year, produce amognting to four mil- 
lions of dollars, giving employment to an amount of Bri- 
tish tonnage equal to one-third of the whole foreign ton- 
nage of the United States. The se from the 
United States into Canada, are estimatéd at six millions of 
The writer states that the most extensive wheat 
districts of the U. States are the northern parts of Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and other states bordering upon the 
lakes and the St. Lawrence, which enable a vessel to 
take in her cargo at Chicago, and hoist it on board a ves- 
sel lying at Montreal, or Quebec, without any tranship- 
ment—that it is evident American wheat and flour will 
reach England cheaper by that route than ony other, and 
that it must ere long be the great channel for that species 
of commerce. These natural causes he contends will 
give the carrying trade to British vessels on the home- 
ward voyage, and that, as the St. Lawrence is closed by 
ice during the winter, and until May, of each year, natural 
causes also, will give the return trade to American ship- 
ping. 

Without undertaking to say whether American wheat 
which passes over the lines into Canada, goes to England 
under the denomination of Canadian wheat, or whether it 
be eaten on the spot, and the Canada article exported—it 
is sufficient to know that the American farmer finds a sale 
for his produce, to the amount stated. He estimates that 
the Canadian demand for our surplus produce will amount 
in a few years to twelve millions of dollars. This im- 
mense trade, he urges as a motive for peace between the 
two countries. He bespeaks the interest of his Lordship 
with the home government, to permit this trade to remain 
untouched by further commercial regulations, and calls 
upon him, as it should be a desideratum with England, to 
procure a cheaper article of food than wheat, for her arti- 
zans—and as it would be policy to do so—to admit Amer- 
ican corn, whether in grain or meal, duty free. The argu- 
ments and facts, with which the writer fortifies himself, 
show that he is master of his subject, and are such as will] 
doubtless present themselves in a favorable light to the 
consideration of Lord Ashburton, whose calm and dispas- 
sionate judgment will at once recognise their propriety 





Influence of Carbon on vegetable grewth—In what is 





el, would be worth in money, $48,422,523, a sum which 


called the barrens, in Baltimore county, some thirty years 
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reign debt. Jt may be said that the acreable product is ag- 
sumed—but that does not alter the case, as no ralll 
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ago, thousands of acres were covered with scrubby oaks, 
so shrub-like in their growth, as.to enable the huntsman 
mounted on horseback to look over the tops of them; this 
diminutive size of the trees had continued beyond the me- 
mory of man. As the country was broken and much in- 
fested with foxes, whose depredations were annoying to 
the farmers, almost every neighborhood kept its pack of 
hounds in self-protection. Jn autumn, howéver, after the | 
fall of the leaves, it was found that owing to the ground 
being therewith covered, that the dogs could not retain 

the scent, and that Reynard wag enabled to keep them at 
fault, and thus escape pursuit, In this provoking state of 
things, it was proposed to set fire to the dry leaves as a 
means of getting rid of the inconvenience. The proposi- 
tion was adopted, and the practice followed up for many 

years, with a two-fold good effect. While the dogs were 

enabled to wind the whereabouts ofthe sly enemies of 
the poultry-yard, it praduced an unlooked for effect upon 
the scrubby oaks, which surprised every one, and the 
more so as no one had anticipated it: Those shrubs, 
which in their growth, had remained stationary for a cen- 
tury, suddenly received new energy and put on the cha- 
racter of young and vigorously growing woods, arfd 

have so continued from that day, to this;»and when we 

saw them in the summer of 1839, were well grown thrif- 
ty trees. ‘Now. to what are we. 8 Albis. sudden 
and beneficial change in the habite,ef these, theretofore, 

apologies for trees? Was it he potash produced by the 

ashes? Was it the influence of heat upon the soil ? or 
was it owing to the combined influence of all these 
causes? We do not pretend to be able to fathom. 
the depths of the mystery ; but this we do know, that the 
good effects were produced by the burning of the leaves, 
from year to year; and deeming the fact an important one,, 
we give it to our readers, leaving it to chemists to ac- 
count for and trace out the cause. 





Mr. Youne’s METHOD oF cuLTiIvATING CoRN—LaRGR 
PRODUCT. 

We annex a letter from Mr. Walter C. Young, of Jessa 
mine co. Ky. detailing his method of cultivating corn. It 

is addressed to the editors of the Louisville Journal, from 

whose paper we copy it. It will be perceived by the im- - 
troductory remarks that the editors of that journal say.., 
that Mr. Young has produced 196 bushels to the acre, ang‘ 
that his crop in the driest seasons does not fall short of” 
100 bushels to the acre—Such products may be question 

ed by the sceptical, in those regions where, in large corn: - 
growing districts, the average yields do not exceed thres: 
or four barrels to the acre. But for ourself, we can very’ 
readily imagine how such soilas that of Kentucky may- 
be made to grow, by good cultivation, the very large quan - 
tity vouched for in the paragraph of the Journal. It wil | 
be perceived, that Mr. Young lays it down as “an avioin 
incontrovertible in the cultivation of corn, that whenever a 
large erop has been raised, it was the result of close and 

early planting,” and we most cordially agree’ witlt hii n, 
and particularly as to the first branch of his axiom; ‘for 





common sense, reason, and the very nature of thinge,co.m- 
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bine to sustain him in its propriety, as without close plant- 
ing be resofted to, it is impossible that the requisite num- 
ber of stalks can stand upon an acre to give a very large 
yield. At the distance of 5 by 5, and 2 stalks in the hill, 
which mostly prevails in the chief corn-growing regions 
in the middle and southern states, but 1742 hills can be 
placed upon an acte, so that, allowing that each hill will 
yield a quart of corn, a liberal allowance, it cannot, by a- 
ny possibility, give more than 54 3-8 bushels to the acre. 
We are here speaking of probable maximum yields, with- 
out having regard to minimums, or averages. But at the 
distance named by Mr. Young, namely, 3 ft. by 3, 4,840 
hills can be placed on an acre, and by his plan of leaving 
4 stalks in a hill, the acre will contain 19,360 stalks— 
Then if we suppose that each stalk yields one ear, at @ 
half pint of shelled corn to each ear, the acreable product 
would be 151} bushels of shelled corn. From the state- 
ment of the Journal, however, it appears that Mr. Young 
has raised 195 bushels to the acre in a favorable season ; 
so that his ears averaged largely above that yield. Jt may 
be said, that it requires soil equally strong with that of 
Kentucky, to bear such close planting anc heavy stocking 
—that the exhausted fields of the old corn-growing states 
will not allow of it. This is all very true; but there are 
none so poor but that they might not be brought up, so 
as to bear much closer planting than they are now subject 
to. Judicious rotations and liberal manuring, liming, 
marling, or ashing, would so meliorate the poorest of them 
as to greatly incregse their present capacity for produc- 
tion. There is no corn-planter, who might not, by pursu- 
ing a judicious course of making, husbanding, and pres- 
ervation of his manure, but, might, in a single year, in- 
crease the average acreable yield of his curn-fields from 
one to two barrels of corn, and by perseverance in that 
laudable course, ultimately bring it up to its maximum ca- 
pacity for production. We are fully sensible, that the 
light sandy soils Wow'eppropriated to corn, in the middle 
nd southerii Widteny caindt be expected to be ever made 
ab productive as thé rich clays and loams of Kentucky, 
anid other Western states ; but no one will deny, that they 
are susceptible of being made infinitely more productive 
» ‘tian they now are. Earl Stimson’s farm in Saratoga co. 
» N'Y. consists of 64 per ct. of sand, and yet his crops of 
*, §000-bushels, average more than 100 bushels to the acre. 
Aad how has he been enabled for a series of 15 or 20 
years to keep up his soil in this high condition of produc- 
tiveness? Why, simply, because he restores to theearth 

an equivalent in manure for the grain and grass he ex- 
tracts from it, and pursues a course 6f rotation calculated 
--t0"improve instead of deteriorate it. There is no myste- 
ry in his management; nor is his system of manuring a 

- heavy one, or frequently repeated—five loads of barn-yard 
“manure and three of leached ashes, answer for once in 6 
ars. ‘With ‘this, he takes off his field one crop of 

‘wheat, One of corn, one of flax, rye, or barley, two 

© (erope of grass, and depastures the sixth year. Thus re- 
© etiving from his soil, for this. very limited outlay in ma- 
sure, crops and oné year’s pastrage. With the same 
“ theaiment, most of the corn lands, which are now averog- 
Re in thre b barre } to the acre, might, by one course of sim- 
= aE tb made wo i ebro th ere ad 
{bya persistance therein would continue’ to improve. It 
SS-amgy be alleged thet all farmers cannot procure ashé 
| i, eee 75 ph giao 
in their stead; and as we only claim fifty 
capacity for such lands, as 
we think our demand cannot 
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ment in the productive capacity of the corn lands of Ma- 
ryland. By the census of 1840, it appears that the pro- 
duct of Maryland was, in Corn, 6,244,147 bushels; and 
we think it will not be considered too low, if we set down 
the average acreable product at 20 bushels. If then, in- 
stead of yielding only 20 bushels to the acre, suppose 
those lands had yielded (as they can all be made to do) 50 
bushels to the acre, and what would have been the aggre- 
gate product? Why 15,660,367} bushels of corn, in- 
stead of 6,244,147, which would have been a difference in 
this one product alone, of 9,336,2204 bushels, which, at 
50 cents per bushel, would have been equal to a money 
value of $4,668,110 26 cents, whieh, but for improvident 
culture, might have enured to the farmers of Sur State o- 
ver and above what they actually raised. And let it be 
recollected, that that result could have been accomplish- 
ed without adding one dollar to the cost of the labor of 
culture ; for the same force which expended its sweat and 
toil on our exhausted fields would bave been competent 
to the culture of them in an improved condition. To be 
sure, it would have required an outlay for mineral ma- 
nures, as lime, marl, &c.; but this would only have been 
feltat the onset, and as the application of small quantities 
ata time, operate evident improvements, each farmer may, 
if his pecuniary resources require it, divide “fils applica- 
tions of such manures into four annual instalments ; and 
thus relieve himself from the onerous burthen of purcha- 
sing the whole.at once. We connect mineral manures 
with the melioration of the soil, which we desire to see 
produced, because we firmly believe that no permanent 
improvement can’be effected without them ; and hold itas 
a sound position, that every landholder should look to 
lasting benefits, in every outlay of money he makes to in- 
crease the fertility of his soil. 

In maintaining that the corn lands of Maryland, can be 
brought to prodace 50 bushels to the acre, we desire to 
be understooé { Sffirm, that every exhausted field in the 
country may be made to yield that and more, and that, 
being once resuscitated to that point, they may, by judi- 
cious treatment, be continued in their powers of fruitful- 
ness. And such being our views we feel bound by a 
sense of duty to our common country to present them to 
our readers. 

Mr. Young’s communication seemed to call for these 
remarks from us; and in calling attention to it, we will 
observe that, while we have no objection to the distance 
he plants his corn at, we think that he leaves too many 
stalks in a hill, believing that two would be preferable in 
ninety cases out of a hundred to four, the number left by 


him; for though it would leave but half the number of 
stalks, we have no doubt the remaining ones would make 
up for the deficiency, in the increased size and number of 
the ears which they would bear. 


Now for Mr. Young’s communication : 


Cultivation of Corn—We are pleased to lay before our 
readers the remarks of Mr. Young in regard to the culti- 
vation of corn, and we are happy to find that he intends 
to say something more on the general management of his 
farm. Our readers may remember the short account we 
gave some time ago of a conversation we held with him, 
wherein we stated that he had produced one.hundred and 
ninety-five bushels of corn to the acre, and that his cropin 
the dryest seasons does not fall short of 100 bushels ta the 
acre. We have no hesitation in saying that his mode of 
cultivation comes nearer to the perfect one than any yet 
published. He has produced larger crops than any one 
else; and his mode admits of the cultivation of a larger 
nomber of acres to the hand. He will give us, we hope, 
in his next, an account of his system of manuring and 
putting his land down in grass. 

To the Editors of the Louisville Journal. 
at Crrton, Jessamine Co. Ky. April 26, 1842. 
Perceiving in your paper a call upon me as to my me- 
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thod of farming, and more particularly as to 

of cultivating corn, | cod gee press Yéur'naee 
tion of our conversation upon the subject of farmin <4 
good, though not entirely correct. As corn has been . 
staple, | begin with that first. My universal rule is 2 
plough my corn land the fall preceding the spring when J 
plant. As early in the spring as possible, I cross -plough 
as deep as circumstances will permit. As soon as th 
ground is cross-ploughed, { commence checking off the’ 
first way with my large ploughs, and the second with c 
small ones—the checks 3 feet by 3. This being com le 
ted, | commence planting the way it was first checked, 
thereby making the checks diagonally straight ; the ad- 
vantage of which is, that the corn can be ploughed equ I. 
ly well both ways—a circumstance you rarely shies 
even among our best farmers. With this portion of nes 
crop planted, I proceed to the next, and so on thr 
My crop. You-here perceive the advantage of this sys 
tem of planting is, that the first field planted will ihe 
condition to work by the time the last is planted My 
planting season is from the 20th to the 25th of March 4 
rule to which I adhere with scrupulous exactness : hens. 
ing from eight to twelve grains in each hill, covering the 
sume from four to six inches deep—I greatly prefer the 
latter depth ; and, in this particular, I take more pride and 
more pains than any other farmer in Kentucky. J hold 
it as my, ruling principle, that the product of the corn 
crop depends very much on its being properly covered, and 
much on its being properly ploughed the first time. So 
soon as my corn is up of sufficent height, of which an 
farmer can judge, I start the large harrow directly one 
the rows ; allowing a horse to walk each side, harrowing 
the way it was planted. On land prepared as above, and 
harrowed as directed, the hoeing part will be so complete- 
ly performed by this process that it will satisfy the most 
skeptical. Allowing thecorn thus harrowed to remain 
a few days, J start my small ploughs with the bar next the 
corn; and, so nicely will this be done, that, when a row 
is thus ploughed, so completely will the intermediate spa- 
ces, hill, &c., be lapped in by the loose dirt occasioned by 
this system of close ploughing,as to render other work use- 
less at the present. Vow for the thinning part, for I profess 
to know nothing about replanting. I thin to four stalks in 
ahill. This process may now be easily performed ; ta+' 
king advantage of the close ploughing, the portion, to. be’ 
pulled up yielietery kindly at this particular stage. The 
second ploughing is performed with the mould-board next. 
tothe corn. So rapid has been the growth of the corn’ 
from the first to the second ploughing, that it is perform- 
ed with perfect ease. In this stage | consider my crop 
safe. ; My general rule is never to plough corn more than 
four times, and harrow once. My practice is to put a 


oughout 


field in corn two successive years, and then grass it, and 


let it lie eight years—a rule from which J nev 7) 

I do contend that the labor bestowed upon a a felt to 
put it in a state of thorough cultivation does not meet 
with a fair equivalent from one crop. | presume no far- 
mer will doubt when I say the second year’s crop from 
sod land isas good as the first—} say better, with not 
more than half the amount of labor. The best system of — 
farming is to produce the greatest amount of profit from 
the sma!lest amount of labor. 

I lay it down asan axiom incontrovertible, in the cule. 
tivation of corn, that whenever a large crop has been rais- 
ed, it was the result of close and early planting, and | de- 
fy proof to the contrary. I propose, to all tenacious gen-_ 
tlemen-farmers and others, whese curiosity leads them, to 
try figures ; they will not lie. | plant my corn three feet 
by three, four stalks in a hill, allowing but one ear to the 
stalk, and one hundred ears to the bushel, and then ascer- 
tain how many hills there is in a shock sixteen hills square. 
which is the usual custom of putting it up. There will 
then be from fifteen to sixteen shocks, to the acre—que- 
ry, how much to the shock? My present crop bids fair 
to outstrip any préceding one. It was planted on the 
20th of March. Jam ploughing and thinning the first 
planting. More of this anon. 

Watter C. Younc. 

Harvest Drink.—Mix with 5 gallons of good cool 
water half a gallon of molasses, one quart of vinegar and 
two ounces of powdered ginger. This will make not only 
a very pleasant beverage, but one highly invigorating and 
healthful. 








Budding should be done this month. 
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WORK FOR JUNE. 


June, the first of summer months, with its clear sky 
and warm suns, has come, bringing with it its cares, its 
toils and its pleasures. The former two, owing to the 
unusually mild winter, which it pleased Providence to 
bless us with, will be found to have been accelerated, if 
not increased, while the latter is most pleasingly enhanc- 
ed by the bright prospects, which every where greet the 
eye, of abundant harvests, calling forth from every bosom 
the warm*and heartlelt aspirations of gratitude and joy, 
for vouchsafed blessings. When the husbandman looks 
around him, in his broad fields, covered with the luxuriant 
growth of vegetation, how instinctively should his thanks 
be poured out at the foot-stool of that Great Source of 
goodness, by whom his interests have been cared for, and 
through whose agency and paternal kindness, he is about to 
reap the rich reward of his labors, and thus to be enabled 
to provide for those who look up to him for support and 
comfort. Considerations and feelings such as these, are 
ashonorable to human nature, as they will prove accepta- 
ble to Him to whom they are due, and by whom they will 
be received as evidences of our deservings. 

With these reflections upon the change of the season, 
let us turn our minds to those objects which more im- 
mediately claim our attention 

Uron THE Farm. 

Wheat.—Owing to the openness of the last winter, and 
the favorable condition of the weather throughout the 
spring, the wheat harvest has been pushed forward at 
jeast three weeks earlier than occurs in ordinary seasons, 
and from what we have heard from the States south of us, 
it will have been begun in many quarters before our papers 
of to-day reach their respective places of destination. 
But to those whose fields may not be ready for thecradle, 
we would recommend, that they should cut their grain 
before it becomes dead ripe, as by so doing they will not 
only prevent much loss from shattering, but secure their 
straw in a condition infinitely more nutritious, than when 
left too long standing, and consequently deprived, by the 
effect of drying and evaporation, of those juices which 
impart to itits greatest value as food for stock.’ 1 should 
be.an object too, to have plenty of force, so that the grain 
may be cutand got in in good time, and thus preserved 
from injury from the elements. The ing should be 
well done; and to ensure this, it would be bést, that that 
duty be confided to faithful and competent hands, under 
the immediate superintendence and direction of the pro- 

prietor. Many a good crop of wheat have been impaired 
in its market value by. slovenly stacking, or storing, a 
thing which should never be, permitted to occur, as after 
encountering all the trouble of culture and harvesting, it 
is sinful to permit it to be wasted by indifference, or 
neglect. 

Corn:—It should be an object of primary moment with 
every corn grower, to keep his corn-field well worked and 
perfectly clean from weeds and grass, as without the soil 
be kept open and free for the admission of air, rain and 
dew, and the plants be preserved from the intrusion of 
those pests, its product will be greatly diminished. To 
succeed well, corn must have no neighbors but those of 
its own kind—the companionship of strangers, being as 
fatal to its healthful existence and vigorous growth, as 
the presence ofa Paul-pry is offensive to the sensibility of 
a well-bred gentleman. And as there is no time to be 
lost now, let us enjoin it upon you asa duty you owe 
yourself, to push onward, with all your energy, in the 
cultivation of your corn. 

Fall Potatoes.—Those who may not have gotten in 
their fall crop of potatoes, should bear in mind that they 
should be promptly planted, as they require time to ripen 
the roots. At all events they should be in the ground by 
the 10th or 15th of the month, and would be all the bet- 
ter of having been planted by the middle of the last month. 


To those whom. ot intend w provide other roots 
for their milch-cows. .« would respectfully suggest the 
ptopriety, of putting ia patch of potatoes for that pur- 
pose ; besides furnishing a most: grateful change of food 
in the dead of winter, they would add greatly to the yield 
of butter by the cows, either of which considerations are 
worthy of attention ; the first, as i, comes commended by 
sentiments of humanity, and the last, by motives of in- 
terest, 

Mangle Wurtzel and Sugar Beets.—I\f not already 
done, let these be thinned out with care, well cleaned, and 
kept so until laid by. 

Ruta Bagu.—Presuming that you have already given 
the ground you have allotted for this roof,a good and 
thorough ploughing—deep and well turned—we would 
advise you as soon as the grass begins to spring up in the 
ploughed land, to put in your plough, and give it another 
ploughing—this done, harrow, and let the land lie until 
about the 20th of the month, then cart on your manure, 
and plough it in not deéper than 3 inches; harrow again 
thoroughly, so as to make a fine tilth, and roll well. Then, 
if you have a drill barrow, drill in your seed, in rows 
about 2 feet apart, finishing by sowing ashes on the rows 
after the seed is covered; ten bushels judiciously strewn 
will be enough for one acre. 

After Culture.—As soon as the Ruta-baga plants come 
up, in order to protect them from the fly, you should let a 
careful hand go along through the rows, mop in hand, and 
sprinkle them with fish oil. If carefully done, a gallon 
will be enough for an acre, and as the man with the oil 
scatters it on the leaves of the young plants, another 
should follow in his track and strew soot, or ashes on 
them. By this attention, which will require scarcely any 
outlay of money, and not more than halfa day’s labor, 
you will save the young plant from its foe. 

When the plants are safe from the ravages of the fly, 
and about two or three inches high, they must be thinned 
outso as to stand about 8 inches asunder in the rows, 
The persons entrusted with the thinning process, must at 
the same time clean out all grass or weeds with his hoe. 

In about 8 or 10 days after this, either puta cultiva- 
tor in, and cleanse the rows of all weeds, or have it done 
by hoe-men, taking care not to make any hill around the 
bulbs, which will then be forming. By using the cultiva- 
tor in the middle of the rows, much tinue Will be saved, as 
the hoe will only then be required betweeg the plants, 
which can be done, without much costin labor or money. 

Two similar workings, at intervals of eight or ten days 
will suffice fur the crop, if well and taithfully executed. 

Of Seed.—A pound of seed, if skilfully drilled will be 
sufficient for an acre, though a slovenly hand might re- 
quire two pounds. 

Of Manure.—Cow manure is the best, and that would 
be preferable, if it had been carried through the process 
of fermentation, and mixed with about a hundred bushels 
of ashes, to 20 double horse cart-loads of the former; 
though we have seen avery large crop of Ruta-bagas 
grown, when the manure used was from the barn-yard, 
of which horse-dung formed a large portion of it, and ap- 
plied too in its long state. 

We have seen good effects result from the sowing of 6 
bushels of refuse fish salt upon an acre of ruta-baga just 
after they were drilled. While the stench of the fish ap- 
peared to us to keep off the fly, the salt and the oleagen- 
ous particles it had imbibed from the fish, evidently im- 
parted to the young plants nourishment, which encourag- 
ed their rapid growth. 

Clover Hay.—If the auspicious and forward season has 
not enabled you to cut your clover, do soas soon as it ie 
in full blossom : cure it in cocks, and stack it away as 
soonas itis dry. Indeed, if you sprinkle a peck of salt 
on each ton, as stacked, you may put it up before that 
period, as the salt will prevent its heating, besides render- 





ing the hay much more acceptable to your stock. 


If you wish your clov-r to do you the utmost. service 

in the melioration of your soil, you should neither cut the 
after-math, nor suffer the cattle to depasture on it. By 
suffering the second growth to perish upon the ground, 
you will provide for the roots next winter, not enly a 
warm protective covering, but to the syil itself, a pretty 
fair top-dressing, whose benefits you will witness in the 
vigorous. growth of the young clover the succeeding 
spring. 
_ Ifyhowever, you design turning in your clover this fall, 
and tosow wheat thereon, or to plant itin corn next 
spring, you may suffer your stock to graze on it. But if you 
design corn to succeed the clover, by all means you should ' 
sow salt oh it soon after cutting the clover—about five 
bushels to the acre—by so doing you'll destroy the cut 
and grub worm, and thus preserve your young corn planis 
next spring. 

Soiling Stock.—There are but few farmers, whose 
stock do not suffer for the want of pasturage in the latter 
part of August, and during the month of September. The 
falling off of the cows in milk, and consequently in the 
production of bulier, during that period, is sorely felt by 
all, and too often have we to witness a distressing depre- 
ciation in the appearance of the cattle also. Now as the 
inconvenience and loss to ourselves, and discomfort to our 
stock, can be ubviated, ata trifling expense,and compara- 
tively little trouble, we do think that it should be done. 
Two acres of good ground, well manured and prepared, 
ifsown in Corn, broadcast, or Mille/, would furnish green 
food twice a day for twenty head of cattle fur 6 weeks, 
and the trouble of cutting and feeding it to the stock, 
would not take more thao an hour’s time each day, ofa 
smart hand, which labor would be more than paid for by 
the manure which would be made, as cattle sviled should 
always be kept in the yard through the night. ~ In sowing * 
either of these grains, the piece of ground allotted to it, 
should be sown in portions, atintervals of some days. 
apart, so that the whole might be cut over before itshould 
get too old. P 

If Corn be sown, 4 bushels to the acre is the proper 
quantity of seed. If Millet, haifa bushel to three pecks. 

By adopting this plan of soiling in the latier part of 
suminer and fall, besides the large additional quantity of 
manure which would be made, the farmer, or~planter, 
would have the satisfaction of seeing bis stock enter the 
winter in good condition, vigorous, healthy, and conse 
quently infinitely better able to meet its rigors and priva- 
tions. 

Independently, however, of the virtues of Millet for soiling, 
itis a most excellent crop to grow for lay, when timothy 
or clover meadows may not abound, or scarcity, arising 
from unavoidable circumstances, may be threatened; 
therefore, we will say a few more words upon the subject 
of the culture of 


Millet.—We called attention to the culture of this plant 
in our “Work for May ;” but as the time has now arriv- 
ed when, if at all this season, it should be sown, we shall 
avail ourself of the occasion, to bring it again to the 
notice of our readers. We do so from the high sense we 
entertain of its merits, as a resource for hay, where a 
scarcity of the grasses usually grown for that article may 
be appreheuded. Albanimals relish it well; in point of 
nutrition, when cut at the proper period, just before, or 
immediately after the upper parts of the heads are tinged 
with yellow, it is superior to either timothy or clover; it 
is easily cured; on good land, adapted to its growth, it 
will yield more per acre than either; it withstands the 
heat and drought of summers better than any other; work- 
ing cattle labor well, and keep in good heart and condi- 
tion on it. This is saying a great deal in its favor, the 
reader will probably conclude; but not more than we 
feel juatified by our experience in saying. Having spoken 





thus much in its favor, we will proceed to state how it 
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should be cultivated, and in what kind of soil it prospers 
best. 

‘The soil best adapted to its growth is a deep light loam, 
or rich sand. Either should be ploughed at least twice. 
Let the first ploughing be as deep as the plough can pene- 
trate the soil : then harrow finely, both lengthwise and 
crosswise, After which, haul on 20 horse-cart loads of 
rich stable or barn-yard dung to the acre; spread it even- 
ly over the surface, plough it in 3 inches deep, then pul- 
verize well, by harrowing ; sow half a bushel of seed to 
the acre, harrow it in with a light harrow, and finish by 
rolling, so as to compress the earth around the seed, and 
thereby promote vegetation, and secure to the plants a 
start over the weeds. And in order to make assurance 
doubly sure, as to giving the plants this start, it will be 
best to soak the seed in a solution of warm water and 
salt-petre about twenty-four hours, a3 also to dry them in 

aster when about to be sown. : 

If it be desirable to save the grain, the millet should be 
permitted to stand before being cut until fully one half 
the head is yellow, and when cut, it should be bound into 
sheaves, in. which way the grain may be easily thrashed 
out without injuring the hay. It will yield from 20 to 
30 bushels of seed to the acre, which if ground, or chopt, 
would be as good food for horses, hogs, fatting bullocks, 
milch cows, or sheep as any other meal usually fed to 
them. But where wanted for hay, we would recommend 
its being cut before the ripening of the seed, as the hay is 
then more tenderer, more easily digested,and as we believe 
moreé nutritious. If cut for hay at the proper period, it 
is our opinion, thattwo tons of it would be equal to three 
of either timothy or clover. 

To ensure a good crop—the ground must be,suitable, 
well manured, and thoroughly pulverized. 

Harvest Tools.—Have vour harvest tools of every des- 
cription hunted up; adjusted and repaired, or supplied by 
new ones ; don’tleave doing this off till the last moment. 

Harvest Supplies.—Get all your supplies of provisions 
and groceries for the harvest, and don’t have to send offa 
hand to town for them at a moment when he should be in 


the field. 

Melons,&c.—Be careful to have your patches 
of these kept clean-of every thingin shape of grass or 
weeds, and to keepthe earth open to the influence of the 
weathe 


r. 
Tobacco Fields must be strictly attended to. 
Orchard.—aAll ,young trees which may have been 

newly planted should be examined, and have the irregular 

shoots displaced, so as to give shape and form to the 
heads.. : 
lewly planted trees should, during this and the suc- 
= months, be aided one of drought by 
watered. 

All fruit trees shonld be also examined and cleaned of 
all caterpillars, together with theif nests. The best way 
we have ever seen practiced, is tomake a mop of rags 
around thé end Of a pole; moisten this with spirits of 

yrpentine and dislodge the catterpillars, nests and all, tak- 
care to burn them. 


* Sach of your apricot, nectarine, and peach trees, as may 
pa Get nthel wih Trait should have it thinned out, 
#0°a8'to leave only’as much as yoo think can be support- 
ed | the tree i injary. ; 

The trunks of all of the more delicate kinds of fruit 

those that are liable to be injured Py-worme oan 

—showld receive a coating, or painting, of so 
d flowe: f ailpha end have a mixture of 

‘and ashes strewn around the tree, so as to 
ma circle of some two or three feet. The Peach tree, 
addition to this, should have its trunk examined for 
bree or four inches under the ground for the worm, 
which should b piel ed out with the pot of a knife. or 

jet Of wite, und Killed; then paint the part of the trunk 
usexpdsed-with the mixture of soap, salt and sulphur, 

sprinkle a mixture of S parts salt and 2 of salt-peire 
over the earth thus-exposed, and then cover up. 

“Plam trees; apricot trees, &c., may be saver! from the 
' at destroys the ait, by having'a solntion of 
ee misGile .e 
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to put in Rye next September, let us persuade him to sow 
itin Buckwheat, and as soon as that is in blossom, 
plough it in; then sow their rye, and the gage of a man 
of truth for it, it will add twenty-five or thirty per cent to 
the yield; and we will promise you fifty, if, before plough- 
ing in the buckwheat, you sow on it ten bushels of lime 
to the acre. 

Weeds.—Extirpate them wherever you find them on 
your farm ; suffer none to go to seed, and as you cut 
them down, put them on your dung heap, and make them, 
in the rottenness of their bodies, repay you for their oc- 
cupancy of your land and the trouble of their collection. 

As we have pretty freely discussed the business of the 
farm, \et us direct our footsteps towards, and see if we can- 
not find something worthy of attention 


In tHE GARDEN. 


Potatoes.—Weed and hill up your early potatoes; pre- 
pare your ground and plant yonr date ones, if you have 
not already done so. Procure good seed, the Mercers if 
you desire farinaceous mealy bulbs; be sure to prepare 
the ground well and give plenty of manure, and to-strew 
some lime on the top of it. Should the worm attack the 
tops when they come up, strew salt over them. 

Water Melons, Canteleupes, Musk-Melons, Squashes 
and Cucumbers, must all be thinned out, if not previous- 
ly done, and hoed up: keep them clean of weeds and the 
earth open until you have done with theirculture. Don’t 
forget when they begin to run, to top them, so as to in- 
duce them to form their fruit. 

Sweet Potatoes —These must have the earth drawn 
around them, and, care be taken to preserve sufficient flat- 
ness at the top of the hill, to allow of the penetration of 
the water : and be sure to keep them cleat at all times. 

Cauliflowers.— Your early cauliflowers will now be 
forming their flowers, which you must protect from the 
sun and rain, by breaking the leaves and bending them 
over them, so as to form a barrier against both. 

Such plants as may not be thus forward, must be kept 
clean and watered in dry weather. 

Cabbages.— Plant out your cabbage plants the first wet 
season, and see that they do not afterwards suffer either 
by drought or weeds ; the first you can prevent by water- 
ing, the latter by the hoe. 

If you desire headed cabbages in early autumn, you 
may procure them, by sowing any of the earlier varieties 
of seeds in a rich bed and setting them out as soon as they 
may be large enough. 

Broccoli plants may now be planted out; but if you 
wish them to succeed, you mustgive them a rich bed, 
sm should be previously well manured and dug deep- 

y- 

Celery——¥ourearly celery plants must be set out in 
trenches; but before you do so, be sure to trim off the tops. 
After being planted, they must be regularly watered eve- 
ry evening until they take root, ora good drenching rain 
shall relieve you of this labor. 

Peas.—Y ou may plant a small bed of Peas for late use. 

Asparagus beds, which may be now running up to 
seed, must be weeded and kept clean. 

Leeks may now be transplanted in a good rich bed, 
thoroughly manured and prepared. 

Lettuce.—Transplant lettuce plants, and sow seed for 
a successive supply. ' 

Small Sallading of all kinds should now be sown, 
and you may continue to do 80, at intervals of a week, 
for several successive weeks: by doing so, you will se- 
cure a continuous supply. 

Kidney Beans, for late supply, may now be planted. 
Should the ground be dry, don’t omit to water them. 

Lima Beans—Hoe and keep them clean, and if you 
have not already etuck them, do so forthwith. 

Radishes.—Sow Radish seed now, and at intervals of 
a week throughout the month; by so doingyou’ll be able 
to keep up a supply of crisp ones for table or market. 

Beets, Parsnips and Carrots—Thin out these anid be- 
sure to keep them as clean as a new penny. 

Turnips.—Vf you desire to have early turnips, either for 
market or to grace your table, prepare a deep loamy bed. 
by manuring it well with cow dung,which should be dugin 
deeply; rake the ground fine as you dig the ground; when 
your bed is made as fine as the rake can make it, sow your 
ip seed, then strew ashes over the bed, and rake the 
seed in. “This done you must press down the earth with 
the back of a spade or shovel, anil thus complete your 
work. When the plants frst come up, sprinkle fish oil 





over them with a mop, and dust them with soot, or ashes. 





Endive.—Transplant your Endive plants, and sow 
more seed for a late supply. ‘ 

Okra, Egg, and Tomato Plants must all be hoed up 
and weeded. 

Horse Radish—Hoe and weed between the rows and 
plants. 

Red Peppers.—Your pepper plants must be set out, 
and watered in dry weather until they take firm root. 

Strawberries.—You may now make new plantations 
of strawberries, and provided you keep the plants well 
watered they will take root, thrive well, and bear better 
next spring than those planted later. : 

If you have no strawberry bed in your garden, let us 
have sufficient influente with you, to induce you to plant 
out one now, or at farthest in August next. Besides being 
the most delicious of all the garden fruits, they are among 
the most healthful ; and, therefore, no husband and father, 
should fail to provide for his family a luxury which has 
so many good qualities to recommend it to favor. 

Grapes.—Carefully tie up the young shoots of your 
vines as they advance, and when the bloom is over give 
the vines a good hoeing, so as to destroy the weeds. 

Hyacinths and Tulips.—T owards the latter part of this 
month, you should take up the bulbs of these. When ta- 
ken up, cut the stems off close, and place the roots in a 
cool shady room, where they will be dried gradually. 
When perfectly dry, pat them away in boxes, or bags, and 
hang them up ina dry room until planting time. 

Pinks and Carnations may be propagated by layers, as 
soon as the plants are in full bloom, or it may delayed 
until the flowers are on the decline. 

Pinks and Carnation Seedlings may now be set out, 
and kept well watered until they take strong root. 

Annual flowers, of almost every kind, may now be set 
out. 

Box Edgings must now be trimmed. 

Flower Borders and Shrubberies should be kept clean 
and neat, of the beauty of their effect will be destroyed. 

Watering.—See that nothing requiring it fails to receive 
supplies of water. 

Dahlias.—Keep down the weeds around your Dahlias, 
so as to have the earth atall times clean and open. Oncea 
week water them with soap suds, and you need not fear 
but that you will be gratified with a a luxuriant growth, 
and rich and brilliant bloom. 

Besides the soap suds, they must always, in dry weath- 
er, be kept moist by watering ; for being a plant of great 
succulence, and hungry withal, they require to be gener- 
ously treated. 

Onions.—See that your onion bed is kept clean this 
month. 

Though we-have endeavored to avoid it, we have doubt- 
less omitted to point out many things requiring attention, 
and have, therefore, to request you to casta daily eye 
through every department of your garden, and give such 
directions as the necessities of each may require at your 
hands. Ifyou have not been used to such superinten- 
dence, begin itnow, you never can commence the good 
work younger ; and you may take our word for it, that when 
once fairly enlisted in it, you will find itamong the sweet- 
est sources of pleasure enjoyed by you. With this in- 
junction we will take our leave, first wishing, that your 
toils of the current year may be crowned,as they now 
promise in prospective, with fruitful crops, that those crops 
may bring good prices, and that you and your’s may be 
blessed with good health to give you and them zest to 
enjoy the fruits of your labor. 


INTERESTING TRIAL OF PLOUGHS. 

We the undersigned, appointed Judges of a trial of 
Ploughs in the city of Baltimore on Saturday, the 28th of 
May, 1842, beg leave to report, that they witnessed the 
same with great satisfaction, and that, as each of the 
ploughs tried were excellent, beg leave to enler into 
a detail of their opinions of the relative merits of each, 
as well as of their views and reasons for coming to the 
conclusion they do, with respect to the superiority of the 
one patented by Messrs. Barnaby &- Mooers, of Ithaca, 
N. Y., and which, upon the occasion of the present trial 
was worked by the latter gentleman. 


1. Barnaby & Mooers—This is a double share plough, 
calculated by its peculiar construction and. fixtures, for 
either ploughing on level ground, or hill sides, and eon- 
structed to be used either as a right, or left handed imple- 
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ment, working equally well either way. By a fixture at 
the tail of the beam, by the use of the foot, the ploughman 
prepares his plough for the succeeding furrow without 
the Iabor or trouble of lifting it, the plough being brought 
round by the motion of the horses, and prepared for ac- 
tion without subjecting the end of the furrough to the 
treading down usually experienced. It possesses the ca- 
pacity, by adjustment, of either laying the furrow level,or 
of lapping it at an angle, and in either case without 
breaking up the sod, if the ground be a ley. The usual 
depth ploughed was 7 inches, with a breadth of ’furrow 
slice of from 12 to 14 inches, except when it came to be 
tested by the Dynamometer, the instrument by which its 
draught was ascertained, when its depth was less, and the 
breadth of slice uniformly 12 inches. There is a peculi- 
arity about this plough, which is worthy of note. On the 
bottom of the furrow, and on the landside, it cuts out ful- 
ly 23 inches of the earth, so as to reduce resistance in the 
turning of the succeeding furrow, thereby facilitating, 
not only that operation, but ensuring the exactitude with 
which it is performed, leaving a clean and broad furrow 
behind, in which the furrow horse can walk, and prevent- 
ing the treading of the ground in turning. It lays the fur- 
rows with great regularity, whether when lapping, or lay- 
ing them flat, and so close, as almost, in either case, to en- 
tirely cover the sod, a thing, where itis desirable to culti- 
vate upon a clover, or grass-ley, of great value, as it en- 
sures not only the decumposition of the vegetable mass 
turned under, but, unless subsequently brought back by 
after-tillage, prevents the escape of any eliminating gases, 
and appropriates the whole to the growing crop. The 
importance of this economy will be appreciated, when it 
is considered that, from actual experiment, it has been as- 
certained that there are twelve tons of vegetable matter in 
an acre of grass-sward, or cloves-ley, .when either are 
well set. . + 

In testing the resistance or draught of this plough, it 
was found, by the instrument, to be 350 pounds on an a- 
verage ; that with that force it carried an average depth of 
furrow, tested at three points, of 5 2-9 inches, with an e- 

ual breadth of slice throughout, of 12 inches. 

2. The Wiley Plough, by Messrs. Mott—This we con- 
sider a most effective and valuable implement, though it 
is but fair to say; as the plough was new, unscoured and 
untried before, that it operated to great disadvantage. It 
nevertheless did its work with excellent effect; laid its 
furrow well, loosened up the soil handsomely, effectively, 
and left the ground in the best possible condition for the 
harrow and the mellowing influence of sun and air. In 
stony and gravelly soils, as well as in Stumpy grounds, 
we apprehend it will be found a most effective implement, 
as well as in all other situations where mellowness of 
tilth is desirable—and where is it not? From the supe- 
riority of the metal of which its mould board is made. as 
well as that of its points,and the self-sharpening principle 
of its construction, we believe that it is not only a very 
lasting plough, but one which will require but little to 
keep it in order, an object of no mean consideration to 
the planter and farmer. 

In the ploughing of stubble too, where the same neces- 
sity does not exist for laying the furrow flat, to smother 
the grass, as in ley-ploughing, it will be found to possess 
high claims to consideration, a3 in row culture, 

In submitting the Wiley ploug the Messrs. Mott, to 
the test of the dynamometer, to find its dranght or reeist- 
ance, the instrument indicated a’ force of 575 Ibs. at the 
second trial, the first being 550'Ibs. Its depth of furrow 
was on ‘an average 6 6-9ths—breadth of furrow slice 
13 1-6 inches. 


"3. Prouty & Mears’ Centre Draught plovghby Messrs. 





Hanson & Co.—This was the smallest plough on the 
ground, but nevertheless valuable. Like the preceding 
one, it labored under the disadvantage of being new, un- 
tried, unscoured, with the additional one, of having to de- 
pend upon chance ‘for its team and handler, its: owners 
having purchased it that day, and being unprovided with 
either, merely brought it upon the arena in a spirit of ac- 
commodation highly creditable to them. The Prouty & 
Mears’ plough is the brag plough of Massachusetts, and 
well does it deserve the favor of the notable farmers of 
that thrifty region. It lays its furrows well and cleanly, 
leaves them wide and open, of uniform depth and good 
condition ‘or after cultivation, and is upon the whole one 
of those implements which, with a practical man, willim- 
prove Ly acquaintance. 

The average depth of its test furrow was 6 1-9 inches, 
breadth of furrow slice 12 1-6 inches, and draught 6001b. 

4. The Howard Plough by Mr. Belizhoover—This ir, 
also a Boston plough, of much celebrity, and deserve dly 
so. Itis strong, simple and powerful, operates wi'.n ease 
to man and beast, and does most capital work, turning a 
bold furrow slice, of uniform depth, lap ding it ata good 
angle, and hiding tolerably well the v-2getable covering, 
all of which are objects of moment to t'ae successful cul- 
ture of the earth, ° 

lis test furrow gave a depth of 5 '7-9 inches, with a 
breadth of slice of 14 inches—and its draught was 5501b. 

5. The Davis plough, by Mr. Eastman—This long 
known and highly appreciated impleraent, though it did 
not wait to have its draught tested, which was a source 
of regret to the judges and spectators, remained long e- 
nough. to gain, under the management of the admirable 
plonghman who worked it, a good name. It worked 
with great ease, made a lap at a desirable angle, laid its 
furrows in a lively state, and cy¥eri ley.. Jana word, 
it performed its labor in a style to please the eye and be 
promotive of the farmer’s interest. 

The task, to the undersigned, of deciding, where such 
excellence was to be found in each: of the implements 
contending, was one of difficulty, and would have been 
more so, but for the various purposes for which the Bar- 
naby & Mooers’ plough is adapted, it being, in fact, a 
plough of all work, and from the fact of its. executing its 
work with so much less draught than either of the others. 

Before we close our remarks we.will observe, that Mr. 
Eastman exhibited upon the ground @ substratum plough, 
which was also tried with the happiest effect. Following 
in the ferrow of another plough, it loosened the soil be- 
low the bottom of the furrow, without turning up the sub- 
soil, to the depth of 9 inches. The eflicacy of such an 
implement to all erops requiring deep cultivation—and 
how many of them are there that do not ?—cannot be too 
highly appreciated. 

To all tenacious clays, retentive of moisture, it would 
prove of the first importance. 

To all stiff, wet soils, it would be valuable, as it would 
save the expense of draining in many cases. 

In fact, it would be of advantage to all soils of an ad 
hesive charatter, as will appear by the remark we-are a- 
bout to make. . Fhe furrows on which it operated was 7 
inches deep, the substratum was penetrated by it 9 inches 
more, making in all 16 inches of soil effectively prepared 
forcultivation. — 

Jn conclusion, itis proper to remark, that the ground 
was a clay mould, which from having laid in grass, in a 
common, for many years, had become indurated, and pre- 
sented great resistance to the ploughs. 

Georce Berrznoover, 
Epwo. P. Roserrs, 
Gipeon B. Smiru. 
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From the Transactions of the N. Y. Agricultural Society. 
Tue Fruit Garpen. 
By Davip her om of Cayuga counly. 
c 
The APRICOT was formerly ranked with the plum, 
but it differs enough to stand separate. Like the plum 
however, it has a smooth stone, and turns sour with heat; 
thongh in flavor it resembles.the peach more than any of 
our fruits, It resembles italso in the excitability of the 
fruit buds in winter. Its earlier bloom exposes it rather 
more to severe weather in the spring, but generally it suc- 
ceeds wherever the peach can be successfully cultivated. 
In this climate, the tree is perfectly hardy. 
There are two species of the Apricot: the black, and 
the common sort, which has spread into many varieties. 
Ripening earlier than the peach, their presence in the 
Fruit Garden is very desirable. 
Neither the borer nor the caterpillar attack the PEAR 
tree; but sometimes flies, wasps, and hornets are busy a- 
mong the leaves, showing that all is not right, and that 
honey dew emitted by plant lice, attracts them. But this 
tree is’ subject to a more serious injury, to wit: the FIRE 
PLIGHT, which occurs early in summer, the leaves from 
the extremity of the branches for two or more feet, appear- 
ifig as if they were scorched. We think however, that 
two distinct causes occasionally operate to produce simi- 
lar effects, namely : insects, and a starting of the bark in 
winter. 

The late Professor Peck on examining the branch ofa 
pear tree which had died with fire blight, said the damage 
was cau‘sed by an insect (Scolytus pyri.) and that to cut 
off xe limbs a foot or more below the dead part, and 1M- 
“4 EDI ATELY BURN THEM, would be the proper remedy. 
We have faithfully followed this advice; and though the 
fire blight has been several times in the Fruit Garden, its 
ravages have always been‘arrested ‘at once, So that we have 
not Jost a tree'from this‘cause in'twenty years. We have 
believedithat thenew ‘tolonies went with us when we 
carried off and destroyed ‘the branches. a 

The starting of the bark in winter, appears to be cau 
by an untimely flowing of the sap, fellowed by rw ei 
cold, which ex:panis it intoiveyand separates the bar rom 
the wood. \We have observed sach effects once or tw.ce, 
sacceeded on some of the smaller branches, by a blight- 
ing of the le: aves, but we believe it seldom occursia this 
district. - ; 

The PLU M tree is cuca thoigh rarely, attacked 
by the peac th worm in Westerti éw¥ ork. Its most for- 
midable er iemy ‘however isthe insect that causes the 
“BLACK ¢ 3UM.” vinilar.in its effects to the,insect tha’ ; 
destroyst he murelto, if they are not identical.” Be th’ .s 
as it may, ‘it ts tapidly increasing; and uqlrss our farme rs. 
shall turr ,8ver a new leaf, the plum will soon Tocdme 
very rare “#mongst us. In every direction thas we travel, 
branches de loaded with these excrescences - and if there 
is one m: an Wathin fifty miles of us wlio has done his dut 
we shoul d be'pleased to hear it. Y> 

Te gw sd sgvinst this insect, the trees should be well 
pruned, t hough*rot pat locheck their vigor, so that 
the bunch. es may"be readily discovered. Unless this 
caalion b e taken,*it would be very difficult to find all of 
them, wit hout spending more time than people in general 
have to sj ware. Lét there be no delay in cutti of and 
burning tem when'they are fonnd. ~ 7 

tappe ars that tle egys of this in Foe IPs 
slit of the bark silng tne darlag’ the tance eee? 
they gene rally pass the winter without hatching. Soon af- 
ter vegeta tion commences in the spring, a kind of fangoas 
wood is {i ormed.swellingout on oneside ofthe branch, and 
amongst : this the young'progeny finds noutishensi 1 
shelter. ‘This fungous wood however. Appears not tobe 
occasioned by the worm,'for it ofien occurs where there 
ore but by some ‘itrMating secretion from the par- 
After tiie late severe tonght, whe iN 
second g: owth, we found pits ks Bix palaces pg 
rae er serison that probably the worms would have 
ished ‘with cold if we had not arrested their career, 


the starsing of the fungous wood cause the eggs tohateh? 


We have spoken of inseets that depredate on the. tree : 


we Now turn to such as Sure fruit by punctor 
that it becomes wormy-and drops 
prometanely hg tree. a eae 
very person that cultivates the plum, aprient, orne 
tarine, ought to be acquainted with the G ¥ Ocboth: 
by sight and by character. 





There ought to bea good 


drawing of this insect, but we have seen nawe ; and at this 
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season of the year, we cannot have one prepared. It is 
however, a dark brown bug, about a quarter of an inch 
Jong, and of singular form, having a slender neck and 
head. When it drops from the tree, it lies still, pretend- 
ing tobe dead; or ifa dried blossom or leaf be‘near, 
where it can hide, it moves cautiously under, fearing to be 
seen in motion. When crushed between the thumb and 
finger it feels like Indian meal, and like no other insect that 
we have examined. 

It is timid; and when hogs, sheep, or cattle pass fre- 
quently under the trees, it is searcer than in more retired 
places. Trees that stand near a door where there is much 
passing, are ofien entirely exempt from its visits ; and the 
sameresult occurs where they stand in a lane or barn-yvard. 
The late Thomas Forrest of Germantown near Philadel- 
phia, tied: one end of a cord to a plum tree, and the other 
end to his pump handle, so that it shook the tree whenever 
they drew water. It saved the fruit. 

This insect on one point is very sagacious. It is un- 
willing to have its progeny drop on a’ pavement, or into 
vwater. The same shrewd horticulturist set his nectarine 
leaning over the fish pond, and not a curculio disturbed 
them. In regard to pavements, we have had several ac- 
counts of their efficacy. A friend of ours had his plums 

‘to ripen perfectly over a pavement, while others, without 
this protection, though otherwise favorably situated, were 
entirely destroyed. : aes 

Only a few trees however,can be guarded in this way. 
For the Fruit Garden, we want something more compre- 
hensive, and have already referred to the services of swine 
and poultry. They devour much of the wormy fruit, and 
the young curculivs along with it ; but some of these in- 
sects probably escape, besides all such as leave the fruit 
before it falls.* How long they live, isnot known; but 
if we may judge from their difference in size, it may be 
many years; and to this company, the new brood is an- 
nually added. Unless the swine and poultry therefore, 
can induce them to migrate, the fruit must suffer greatly 
from their ravages, and such has been our experience. 

Finding many of our trees nearly unproductive, we de- 
termined in the early part of last summer to call these 

rstoaccount, Accordingly we followed the same 

n that we recommended some years ago in the New- 

ork Farmer :—spread sheets under the trees, and jarred 
thé branches violently. The little marauders taken by 
» fell down by dozens ; and the contrast of colors, 
us to detect them at a glance. We chose the cool 
of the morning for this purpose, when they were slightly 
benumbed.; and persevered till we had destroyed nearly 
1700,.-in consequence all the trees that we visited, bore 
<twitinebandance ; and to prove that our labor was re- 
warded, tree that wax ovetlooked bore three: spricots, 
Saul of lees glee bore half'a bushel. 
ring its migrations, the curculio doubtless uses its 
ings ; and near its native spot it may occasionally fly in- 
Daisey hk trom several circumstances, we conclude 
that it ly assends by crawling.. With this belief, 
cireular tin troughs have fastened round the trees; 
patra and kept filled with water, have been 
‘useful—for this insect js no navigator. ‘Chere ap- 
péndages however, should be applied very early in the 
pring, before it gets up the trees. Afterwards they are 
1 y to be of any benefit whatever. 
“When the earlier accounts of the curculio were publieh- 
ed, it was believe so Uanesieel vi the tr hos 

the af ear, and quince ; Noyes i 

New nven, | Ore thaik ten years ago, discovered that th 

H very di c er as. repeated his experirhent wi 
me result. Jt isa dark gray miller that attacks the 
r,and probably the quince. It was also 
_eureplio continued its ra’ until au- 
ygacious horticulturist that its 
on the fruit that it punctures, 
§ we have never seen that 


_ protects it against 
, which is only a 
often 
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hard sealy part, so thst old trees are often undisturbed fot 
years. On the reverse, young trees are muri injured by 
it, and sometimes destroyed, especially where two or more 
are at work at the same time. If they encircle the tree, 
there is no hope of its recovery, but this is rarely accom- 
plished by one worm. 

Though it feeds on the pulpy part of the bark, it seems 
careful not to disturb the cuticle, so that were itnot for 
the filth mixed together on the outside, it would be dith- 
cultto find the depredator. ‘The fresh filth however, suf- 
ficiently indicates its presence. By entering a knife at 
that point, aud slitting the cuticle longitudinally, the es- 
tablishment is soon broken up, for it isseldom four inches 
in length ; and then we discovera white grub three quar- 
ters of an inch long, which is readily extracted. When 
it is removed, the tree speedily recovers. 

Some persons remove the soil to the depth of two or 
three inches, and apply hot water, hot soap suds, or warm 
brine, at any time in autumn or spring when the ground is 
unfrozen; and if the gum be also removed, sv that the 
fluid can enter the hole, the worm is sure to perish. 

Various methods have been employed to prevent the 
attacks of this insect, In the spring, earth has been pil- 
ed round the tree a foot high, covering up all the bark that 
was tender. With the same object -in view, canvas or 
ropes made of hay or straw, have been wound about the 
stem, and then coated with white wash. Straw in an up- 
right position has also been applied.- ‘Tan in small boxes 
has answered the same purpose; and its properties are 
also repulsive. Lime and ashes have the same‘effect. 
Common salt, either alone or mixed with nitre, has been 
found efficacious, besides promoting the growth and pro 
ductiveness of the tree. falf a pound has been scatter- 
ed round it ata time. Soot employed in the same way, is 
highly recommended. A small red cedar, planted in the 
same hole with a peach tree has protected it by its offensive 
odor. Charcoal in small pieces, heaped up, is supposed 
to smother the worm by choke damp, and sulphur to poi- 
son it with its fumes. Doubtless all are useful, but the 
appendages should be removed when the warm season is 
over. 

Sometimes a worse evil than the worm, however, over- 
takes the peach tree. This malady was named by the late 
Judge Peters of Pa. “THE YELLOWS,” but the leaves 
are not always yellow, as the name would imply. A 
more certain indication is the premature ripening of the 
fruit, with purple discolorations of the pulp, and deficient 
flavor. As the diseese advances bundles of slender twigs 
protrude from the larger branches, and increase till the vital 
energy is exhausted. 

This case is perhaps the only instance of a contagious 
disease among Vegetables, ¢ommunieated by contract of 
the roots, or the application of pollen. That such are 
the facts, indeed, has not been directly proved, but the cir- 
¢umstantial evidence is strong and pointed. Young, 
healthy trees, speedily decline when planted among disea- 
sed roots. Frequently, the first appearance of the pre- 
mature ripening is confined to a solitary branch, when no 
trace of the disease can be found in any other part of the 
tree. When this happens, it is prudent to amputate imme- 
diately, although it is doubtful if the tree itself can be safe- 
ly left to stand till it blooms again. In particular cases 


| we have pruned closely, destroying the blossom buds, and 


giving ita chance for recovery, without endangering oth- 
er trees ; but we would not recommend itas a general rule, 
but extirpate the tree in due time. 

It is certainly known, however, that the disease can be 
communicated like the small pox. We have set buds 
from sickly trees into healthy stocks, and all-have perish- 
ed in the course ofthe year. Yet different degrees of vir- 
ulence, perhaps depending on the stage of the disease, are 
observable. 

There can be nodoubt that on a sickly tree, the pit or ker- 
nel is as much affected as the pulp that surrounds it ; and 
therefore such stones ought never to be planted in a nur- 
séry. A peach tree notattacked by worms, and free from 
this malady, ought to live at least 50 or 100 years; and 
we believe no reason whatever, except the two just men- 
tioned, can be assigned, for their early decay. Jf the worm 
is not at the root therefore, when the tree is sickly, we 
os Ngrratney ithas the yellows; and that this disease, 
if the pith was tainted, has 
+“Growo with its growth, and strengthened with its strength.” 


Some varieties of the.peach and nectarine, are subject 
a WHITE MILDEW, which appears on the new shoots 
Sout midsummer, checking their growth, but not attend- 





ed with any other ill effects. It seems analogous to the 
mildew on the grape and gooseberry ; and may be cured 
(it is said) by the application of sulphur water. A better 
course, however, for culturists in general, would be to 
stimulate the tree to make ahandsome growth in the ear ly 
part of the season, and to take no further care. 

This disease appears to be exclusively confined to Lind- 
ley’s vinst crass of peaches and nectarines, “whose 
leaves are deeply and doubly serrated having no glands.” 
Some varieties of this class, however, suffer very little: 
while others, such as the Early Anne, are much impeded 
in their growth. 

The peach is justly eonsidered the most delicious fruit 
of the temperate zone; and yet it is scarcely known in a 
large portion of the State of New-York, which we have 
much reason to believe would admit of its successful cyl- 
ture. Not only in the higi lands between the Cayuga 
lake and the Susquehanna, but also in the elevated region 
between the Great Bend and the Blue Mountain in Pa. this 
tree has been found bealthy and fruittul. We saw sever- 
al in fine order, the very next season after some had per- 
ished with the cold in the low and beautiful valley of 
Stroudsburgh. ; 

To some persons this statement may appear like a par- 
adox. But whatare the other facts in this case? Warmth 
in winter is pernicious. [t starts the sap, swells the bud, 
and the intense cold that follows destroys bud and branch. 
On the contrary, the steady cold of the hills, is conserva- 
tive. The bud is so exquisitely folded and pared for a 
severe season, that unless it is disturbed by the sap, it is 
safe from the greatest cold of our latitude. Like theseeds 
of the melon, ora grain of corn, it appears to be too dry 
to freeze. 

In the middle districts of our State, let horticulturists 
therefore remember that the hills are more favorable to the 
peach than the valleys; and if their labors are unreward- 
ed in the low precincts of their villages, let them occupy 
the neighboring heights, and lay out fruit gardens there. 
Let them also remember that many trees and shrubs which 
are hardy in a dry rocky soil, perish with the cold in a 
rich border. In the latter case, the woad is not sufficient- 
ly matured, and the frost strikes it when it is full of sap, 
like a weed. To crop'the ends of the peach shoots, when 
they grow too late, has been useful—not so soon in the 
season as to start the buds, but as soon as that danger is 
over. We have alluded to the loss of the fruit beds in 
winter, and the early bloom of this tree. These two cau- 
ses render the peach a more uncertain crop than the plum 
or the cherry ; but particular circumstances, perhaps not 
well understood, have had an influence on its productive- 
ness. Where trees stand in the same immediate neighbor- 
hood, some are barren while others bear; and a belief is 
becoming prevalent that grassy ground is most favorable. 
Though we are not entirely prepared io decide on this 
point, yet most of our observations lean in that direction ; 
and if it be proved, an exception to our plan of managing 
the Fruit Garden, ought to be made on behalf of the peach, 
nectarine and apricot, as soon as those trees are of full 
bearing size. 

Some years ago, we drained a shallow swamp; and 
though the situation is high and airy, peach trees of the 
best bearing kinds planted there, have always been unpro- 
ductive. Now the annual cultivation of the soil, doubt- 
less rendered it more spongy,* and consequently more 
frosty, because it radiated more heat than the paler and 
firmer ground. But was this the only cause? and if so, 
did it cause the destruction of the buds in winter, or in the 
spring ? 

One fact, however, should not be forgotten: To accel- 
erate the growth of the peach tree when bearing, by either 
culture or pruning, endangers the fruit. In summer, there- 
fore, the soil should not be disturbed. 

The QUINCE tree as well as the apple tree is subject 
to the attacks of the BORER. The larve of this insect, 
resembles the peach worm; but it cuts through the solid 
wood, and therefore is much more difficult to extract. 
With a barbed wire, we have often succeeded, and some- 
times failed. In a young tree that had been neglected, we 
found them so deeply entrenched, and their holes so wind- 
ing, that they kept pees We then made a small 
auger hole through the heart of the tree, and filled it with 
sulphur; a few days after we found one of them in a dying 
state, and no more filth was ejected. Quince trees should 
be examined on this account, at least once a year. 





*Would the increased radiaiion from this cause,be counter- 





acted by spreading straw, chaff, or shavings under the trees 7 
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as the pear tree is not infested by the borer, it has been 
seqheyed to stock for the quince tree, and if budded: or 

fted a foot or more from the ground, it must generally 
be safe from such attacks. 

The quince tree like the pear tree, however, is subject 
to fire blight ; but only a few inches of the ends of the 
branches suffer. Whether this appearance is owing to 
the more stunted nature of the tree, or toa different insect, 
js not positively known ; but as it is probably caused by 
an insect, it would be prudent to cut off the dying tops, 
and burn them. ae » 

Though WINTER PEARS have something like a deter- 
minate time for ripening, or becoming soft, yet this period 
may be accelerated or retarded, by increasing or diminish- 
ing the temperature of the place where they are kept. Our 
experiments on this point within the last year, have been 
very conclusive. Pears ofa sort that had continued hard 
until spring in a cool cellar, have ripened towards the 
close of autumn, in a warm room; and by placing them in 
different temperatures, the season for each particular kind, 
may be greatly extended. , 

When WINTER FRUIT is buried in the ground for 
long keeping, it should be placed in a box, or on a bed of 
straw, and be well covered with the same, so as not to 
come in contact with the damp earth which causes it to 
swell, crack, and lose its flavor; and to prevent it from 
becoming musty, it should be kept in an outhouse, till 
the ground begins to freeze. We have never known fruit 
to be damaged, that was treated in this manner, and then 
timely removed in the spring. 

Greatfield, 12 mo. 17, 1841. 


Four orders of arranging or planting Trees, referred to 
in the first part of this article. 
1. 
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PiastTeER or Paris. 


Gents.—We have heard many complaints among our 
farmers who use this important stimulant, and particular- 
ly from those who have but recently commenced its ap- 
plication, that it failed in numerous instances last year in 


' developing its usual benefits. They doubt the goodness 


of the article, or its adaptation to their soils. 

Our solution to their complaints and inquiries is, that 
it requires rains to dissolve or decompose the plaster, 
without which its application to.crops is fruitless. The 
spring and summer of 1841 were unusually dry through- 
out a great partofthe Northern States. For two or three 
months, we had little or no rains, and the grass and early 
grain crops were uncommonly short. ‘This we appre- 
hend is the principal cause of the failure. We advise 
our agricultural friends, however, to repeat their regular 
course, and soon the present season may give a good ac- 
count of the last. year’s application. At ull events, our 
confidence is in no way impaired in the virtue of this 
stimulant. Yours, truly, 

As the application of su/phate of lime, more familiarly 
known as Selenite, Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, is ex- 
tensively and most beneficially used in this country as a 
manure, perhaps we cannot occupy the attention of our 
readers more advantageously than by throwing together 


~ gome facts connected with it. Of theories we have many; 


but as they have not yet attained that certainty which we 
deem essential to any subject claiming the attention of 





practical farmers, the rule we have ailopted for our present 
limits will not allow our communicating them. The 
materials of gypsum are lime, chemically combined with 
sulphuric acid, commonly known as oil of vitriol, or 
vitriolic acid, which is one of the strongest mineral acids, 
and consists of sulphur and oxygen, with the addition of 
a little water. ‘This combination is essential to be under- 
stood by suchas are making experiments on its use, and 
will serve to throw much light on the reasons for the dif- 
ferent results obtained. / 

And, 1. It generally has little or no effect on strong 
clay lands, unless applied in large quantities, say 15 or 
20 bushels to the acre, when it sas been known to change 
the character of a stiff clay in a single season, to a loose, 
friable, mellow and*rich soil. 

2. It is used with great effect on dry, sandy, (nota 
barren sand,) or loamy soils. 

3. One to two bushels per acre is considered a suffi- 
cient quantity to apply at once, thongh as high as six, bave 
been sown with marked advantage. 

4. Its effects last through two seasons, and frequently 
much longer. 

5. Itshould be sown generally in April and May, (and 
always applied when the ground is dry,) thus affordingan 
opportunity for dissolving it by the rains. Its application 
to crops as late as June, has frequently been attended 
with decided advantages, though the large quantity of 
water required for dissolving it, being about 500 parts of 
water, at a temperature of 60°, to one of gypsum, renders 
the advantage much more conspicuous when sown earlier. 

6. ‘The effects are much more striking when applied 
with manure, and sometimes with lime. 

7. It is a stimulant, as well as manure, and has a ten- 
dency to exhaust the humus or geine already in the 
ground, which renders it necessary to add manures occa- 
sionally, when the crops are carried off the ground; when 
they are consumed on it, the soil is constantly improv- 
ing without the addition of manure. 

8. It is in some instances a specific food of vegetables, 
by this means greatly increasing the quantity of some 
plants, as clover, sainfoin, and other of the broad leaf 
grasses, peas, corn, roots, &c.; while some narrow leaf 
grasses, and wheat, barley, oats,&c. are scarcely benefitted 
by it... - “ tt ea? ee 
"9. In opposition to the suggestion of our correspondent, 
we have well attested experiments of its immediate bene- 
ficial effect on crops suffering from drought, bofore any 
rains had come to its aid; it having been in some slight 
degree dissolved by copious dews. 

10. Itsapplication in the neighborhood of salt water, 
has seldom been attended with benefit, owing undoubtedly 
to its combining with the saline vapor wafted to it by the 
sea breezes. wee 

11. Frequent benefit is derived from its use on vines 
and other plants infested with insects, for though the dilut. 
ed acid constituting a portion of it, may be highly bene- 
ficial to the vegetable, itis poison to the insect. 

12. Wet lands are not improved by it. 

13. Many soils are already so highly charged with 
gypsum in their natural condition,as to derive no benefit 
from an additional quantity. There is scarcely any 
Saline substance more generally diffused, it constituting a 
portion of almost every soil, and is contained to a greater 
or less extent, in all river and spring water ; and giving to 
the latter especially, when in considerable quantity, the 
character of hardness. * 

From this cause, (its general and large diffusion,) is 
unquestionably owing the want of effect on clay lands. 
These almost invariably contain considerable portions of 
sulphur and lime; we have then but to add a portion of 
oxygen to the sulphur, which is abundantly found in the 
soil, and water, and atmosphere, and we have the sulphuric 
acid, which broughi into combination with the lime, gives 
us the gypsum. ‘This enters directly into the substances 
of some plants, as we have seen above: and on others, it 
acts favorably, by its subsequent decomposition and union 
with other substances, as potash; and especially by seiz- 
ing on and fixing the ammonia, brought into contact with 
it by the dews and rains from the atmosphere. These 


multifarious operations of nature in her secret laboratory, | sal 


with all the elements and under all the varied circum- 
stances in which she works, are not so clearly detected, 
us to develope her modus operandi with sufficient certain- 
ty to establish well defined and accurate theories. We 
therefore leave the subject for the practical farmer to ex- 
periment upon, with what little light we have thrown 
together on the subject above. And with all the theory 


in the world, experience as to its value to certain crops, 
under certain circumstances, and on certain soils, woul: 
be of more value to the farmer ; and to him we must look 
for such experiments as can alone afford any reasonable 
or correct foundation of the theoretic action of this im- 
portant mineral. We will add, that another reason for 
the want. of effect on clay soils, may be found in the 
abundance of the sulphates of ammonia, potash, soda, 
magnesia, alumina, &c. which they contain. 

Our own use of gypsum has been limited, as the land 
we have cultivated fora few years past, has been a tenaci- 
ousclay. Ona field containing 20 acres, which was oc- 
cupied with oats, sown ona freshly turned and unmanar- 
ed soil; oats sown ona well manured piece, occupied 
for several preceding seasons with roots; and a large clover 
patch ; we sowed in the latter part of May last year, about 
seven acres in different patches, at the rate of five or six 
pecks to the acre. The ground had become quite dry, 
and we had but slight rains afterwards, and though the 
whole season was remarkably dry, we had a large crop 
from each part of the field, (thus showing the superiority 
of a clay soil in drought;) yet so far as we could discover, 
there was no apparent difference in the plastered or un- 
plastered portions of the field. There may have been 
some advantage in the weight or nutritive character of the 
crop afforded by the plaster, but of this we could not 
judge, as our experiment did not go far enough to settle 
this point.—Amer. Agricul. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Hogs.—The supply of Live Pogs at market during the 
week has been very good, and prices range about the same 
as last week, viz. at $4,25 to 94.75 per 100 Ibs. as in quality. 
There is now a preity fair stock for sale. 

Molasses.—There is no prime of any description now in 
first hands. c 

Plaster.—Sales this week $2,37a$2,50 per ton. 

Sugars.—At auction on Thursday, 160 bhds. Porto Rico 
were sold at $4,75a$5,05. At the same time 28 bbls. Brazil, 
damaged, were sold at $5,05. 

Tobacco.—This week has been quite active, and all des- 
scriptions have found ready sale. Maryland Tobacco of all 
qualities has been readily sold at prices fully sustaining for- 
mer rates, and transactions of the-qweek,; Ni ithatandtng the 
large receipts, do not allow much accumulation of stocks in 
the hands of the agents. We, quote inferior and common 
Maryland at $2,50a$3,50; middling to good $4a$6,50; good 
$7a$8; and fine g8al2. It may be well to mention that a 
sale of three hhds. of very superior yellow, raised in Freder- 
ick County. Md. was made this week at $20. There have 
also been considerable sales of Ohio at about former rates. 
The good descriptions, particularly spangled and yellow, are. 
purchased freely. We quote as before, common to middli 
$3,50a$4,50; good $5a¢6; fine red and’ wrappery ¢6,50a¢10. 
fine yellow $7,50ag10; and extra wrappery $11lagl3. The 
inspections of the week comprise 1489 hhds. Maryland, and 
352 hhds. Ohio—total 1841 hhds. 

Cattle.—Prices of Beef cattle have ruled.somewhat lower 
to-day than Jast week. Of 170 head that were offered at the 
drove yards, 120 were sold at prices ranging from $4,75 to 
$5,75 per 100 Ibs. as in quality. 

Flour.—We note sales of some parcels of Howard street 
Flour of good standard brands from stores to-day at $5,688, 
which we quote as the store price now. The wagon price is 





,50. 

Sales of City Mills Flour on Saturday at $6, on time, with- 
out interest, 

. Limited sales of Susquehanna Flour on Saturday at $5,624, 
cash. The market is almost bare. 

Grain.—There is very liunle Md. Wheat brought to mar 
ket. A small lot was sold to-day at $1,20 —Sales of several 
parcels of Pennsylvania red on Saturday and to-day, at $1,20 
a§1,22 afd 1,25. We quote Md. Corn to-day at 52a54 cts. 
for yellow, or 52a54 cts. for white. Sales of Pennsylvania 
yellow on Saturday and to-day at 534954 cts. Sales of Md. 
Oats on Saturday at 40 cts. and of Pennsy]vania to-day at the 
Same price. ; 

Provisions —There is nothing doing and prices are nomin- 
ally without change. We continue to quote as before Mess 
Pork at $7,50a¢8; No, | at $6,50a§7; Prime at $5,50a¢6; Bal- 
timore Packed Mess Beef at $9,50; No. 1 ats7,50 ahd Prime 
at $4,50a¢5. The price of good i western Bacon ran- 
ges from 34 to 4 cents for assorted; Hams are held at 5a7¢ 
cents; Sides at 33a4 cents; and Shoulders at 3a34 cenis, No. 
1 Westero Lard in kegs is held nominally at 64:cents. ‘No 


es. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, May 4.—The demand for cotton 
to day has been to a fair extent, the sales amounting to 4,000 
bales, of which exporters have taken 800 bales, a 


tors 400 bales. Prices are with change. May 5—There have 


been about 3000 bales sold in very dull marketto day, Ey- 
cept 400 Surats, at 3d to 4 1-4d, and 120 Plians, 74 to 8 
3-4d, the whole was American, 4d to%6d. are without 





change. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 
AMERICAN FARMER ; 


And Spirit of the Agricultural Journals of tie day. 
, ‘The “American Farmer,” as its title imports, is a work wholly 


'MILLWRIGHTINU,PA I" TERN& MACHINE MAKING 

By the subscriber, Yurk, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders iu the above branches of business at the 
shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 
by him to operate well. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 
Manufactured and for sale by A. G. & N.U MOTT 
South east corner of Ensor and Forest sts. ncar the Bel-air market, 
Old Town, Baltimore, 
Being the only agonts for this state, are still manufacturing WI- 


devoted agricu braces within the range | Murray's Corn and Cob Crushers for hand power $25 | LEY’S PATENT DJUBLE POINTED COMPOSI CIUN CAPT 
of its - racoonte thing ctecwcndue ry the — of the Ph Do. by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, $5tu40 PLOUGH, which was so highly approved of at the recent Fair at 
mer and plariter, particularly ofthe Middle, Southern and West- Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 15to75 Ellicott’s Mills, and to which was awarded the palm ot excellence 
ern States. Its pages are ever open to correspondents upon all the Portable and Stationary Horse Powers _ 7510150 | at the Guvanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
various topics of enlightened husbandry, and it shall be, as it ever Self sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 | ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltivnore, and which took the 


has been, the business of its editor to vlicit communications from 
the practical and scientific, and to cul! from European authors as 
well as native journals, whatever he may deem of interest to the 


Teader. 
As the oldest ogricultural periodical in the country—the pioneer 
in the great work of improvement—(now about commencing its 
year of existence) —its Proprietor may, without arrogance call 
upon planters, ‘armers and others, throughout the country, to 
use their influence to extend the field of its.usefulness, and while 
he makes this appeal he pledges himself to exertion on his part, to 


zender it worthy of their fostering care and support. 


In addition to the various matters of interest in the management 


of the farm and plantation, which are weekly to be found in its co- 
Jumns, the prices current of the staple productions in the principal 
markets on the sea-board, are given in each number, and an adver- 
page containing notices and descriptions of the various agri- 
cultural machi ery and implements manufactured and sold in this 
wit also of other matters of general interest to the agriculturist. 
The next volume commences the latter end of this month, May. 


¢#Tenms—The “American Farmer”’ is published every Wed- 
y—each number contains § super royal 8vo pages, and is 
printed on a fine white paper—pricé $2.50 per annum, payable in 
advance, or $3 if not paid within six months—5 copies for g10— 
Any one obtaining 5 subscribers, and remitting $10, will be enti- 


Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 20a35 
Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 smail Steam Engines 3 to 4 
horse power. Any other machines built to order. 
Patent sights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention. 
€ Orders for crushers can be left with any of the following a 
gents: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F. Callan, Washing- 
ton, D. C ; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S Sands, Farmer office; or the 
subscriber, AS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
may 28 ly 
DURHAMS. 
A gentleman who is overstocked, and without pasturage, will 
sell on terms that cannot fail to please, sev ral very superior year- 
ling Heifers, and a this spring’s Bull calf; they are oat of celebrated 
milking stock, and from imported animals. 8. SANDS. 
may 25 3t 


BERKSHIRE PIGS—DEVON CATTLE. 


For sale by JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
mh 9. Or apply at No. 50S. Calvert St. Baltimore. 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 
The above cut represents this horse-power, fur which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right fur Maryland, Delaware, 














iS 80 cogstructed as to turn either end of the point when one wears 
dull—i is made of composition metal, warranted to stand stony 
or y land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
id board there is a piece of casting screwed on; by renewing 

this piece of metal, at the small expense of 25 or 50 cts. the mould 
board or plough will last as long asa halt dozen of the ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most economical plough in use—We are 
toldvy numbers of the most eminent farmers in the state that they 
save tha expense of $10 year in each plough. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest will do well by calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always keep on hand a supply of Ploughs and 
composition Castings—Price ofa l-horso Plough $5 ; fur 2 ormore 
horses, $10. 

We also make to order other Ploughs of various kinds. 

MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills and 
at Govanstown, as good anarticle as there ia in this country— 
prices from 22 to $25. 
A CORN SHELLER that. will shell as fast as two men will 
throw in, and leave me a grainon the cob nor break a cob, 
by manual power; price $17. 
CULTIVATORS with yatent teeth, one of the best articles for 
the purpose in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 


io up several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 


ed to a sixth copy. 
€FAll letters by mail to be post paid, addressed to 


SAMUEL SANDS, 


‘ab. American Farmer, cor. Baltimore & North sts. Baltimore,Md. 


and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
urge updu those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty, compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. 
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®,) al-o one 


iety of Cultivating P 
‘ewise an extensive assortinent of plough 

retail. The stock of cylindrica] Straw Cutters on hand is large, 
pracing all sizes of both iron and wood frames. The usual stock 
ther implements is large and too numerous to mention. All 
\irs done at short notice. 


HARVEST TOOLS. 


IN STORE—Waldron & Griffin Grass SCYTHES, and superior 
tythe Sneaths; 2 & 3 prong’d tine Hay Forks; Boye do.; superior 
ennsylvcnia made wooden Hay Forks; New England made Hay 
akes, treble bowed; superior made grain Cradles, with Waldron 
ades, the fingers adjusted by screws, several superior Horse Pow- 
sand Thrashing Viachines, the latter of various make, prices from 
‘5 to $100 independent of the power; a few Wheat Fans (smal! 
very large size horizontal wheat Fan, a prime arti- 
Shellers, made with upright and stopping stands, both 
de in the very best manner; 129 Corn Cultivators, the hoes are 
irun and well steeled; also, Tobacco Cultivators; a great 
with wrought and cast shares—- 
ings at wholesale 


J. 8. EASTMAN, 
36 West Pratt st. 





of the 


glopizt otf. mipeSEBESSECSes ewe 16 


nam Caapies, made with 
i seuaee ee 
is jor ety 
naw ano Grass Scrrass, 
anted best quality. 

inp ano Hoass 


mies, Wuerstowes, &c. 
ass Scrtugs, with bang- 


som 
. ursvators, for Corn and 


ARVEST TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 


FOR SALE ZY THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Horse Powers, 2 sizes, for 2 


most approved sorts. 
AKES, se- 
most approved sorts | and Myers’ improvements, con- 
struction very simple, and per- 
formance rapid and perfect. 

Piovens, 25 sorts, including 
all the preferred sorts. 








pand above celebrated plough, to which was awarded the prize of $100 

‘Toep,, om mate to. on -_ ee ene at the Massachusetts Fair. Farmers and others are invited to call 

- Ht ‘annows of all sorts Dens. Sscumes and examine them. Orders received for them, as also for the Wi- 

Ku: owxes’ Patent Grain and| Cylindrical Straw Cutters ley and other ploughs, by am 9 SAML. SANDS. 
Cae, | Sates Seis Sie |. Soeeen Shen Shetiens MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS. 

is prob _ a of Pee ae ee nd — Seeds, a ge- The subscribers, inventors and patentees of this most excellent 

the kit 7 ‘io D e eT. machine, offer for sale the right to manufacture for any state or 

ere ROBT. SINCL AIR jr. & CO. | County in the U. States. That this machine will be adopted, and 

- 18 7 46 ich * | become in general use in the corn-growing districts of our country 

mh : ms t street. | there can be no doabt, as it is setisfactorily ascertained that more 

LIME—LIME. than one-third of the Sy - the protons is lost by the waste of the 

subscriber is ed to furnisi tity of Oyster |cob, which being cru and ground with the grain, is more valu- 

Pay o r Stone Lane of a cety capettie quate ob-thent sete ~4 able for stock than corn fed by itself, and we guarantee that our 

their BK. iilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- | Crusher will do more and better work with the same power than 

timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at anyother establish |°"7 other —— the kind now in use, and invite ail manufac- 

a the State. ; turers to a fairtrial. 

nent invites the attention of farmers and those interested in the | _ €#*We have appointed Mr. SAMUEL SANDS the sole Agent 

useof thearticle, and would be to communicate any in- for the sale of rights, who will give every necessary information 
format’ ion either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated am aa vas ene, as ermmeg th be pest paid. 

\ . — a inists i pon our pa- 

—_ she WB. Wood received cp thadey nyt ~~ "| tent CORN and COB CRUSHERS—we therefore forbid all ie 


$ 23m 


—_ 


E. J. COOPER. 





REAPING MACHINES, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 
CORN SHELLERS, &. WARRANTED. 


‘ jo 


. 
“J 


‘wash to procare 


atredaced 


u 





» saving ~its first cost in one large crop in the waste 


the attempts of others, to construct machines for a 
are well known tobe total failures. Those who 
Machines for the harvest, to 
to the subscriber, who has greatly improved 
a constan 
OBED HUSSEY. 


The Reaping Machine stands alone, increasing in reputation from 
purpove, 
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finish- | or 4 horses, made very durable 
and on the most simple principles 
Turesuine Macuines, two 


Wuear Fans,combining Rice’s 


Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. 
Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. 
Castings for allkindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 


THE LIME KILNS. 
The subscriber, in agder to meet the increasing demand for Lime 
for agricultural purposes, has established Kilns for burning the 
same on the Rock Point farm, bclonging to the Messrs. Lancaster, 
in Charles county, Md. where he is ready to supply all demands 
for this section of the state, and the waters of the Potomac, on ac- 
commodating terms. Orders direeted to him at Milton Hill Post 
—_ ye will meet prompt attention. 
de m* 





WM. M. DOWNING, 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The subscriber will continue to receive orders for their spring lit- 
ters of young Berkshire Pigs, from their valuable stock of breeders, 
(for saeaes of which, see their advertisement in No. 34 or 37, 
Vol. 2 of this paper.) Price at their piggery $20 per pair; cooped 
and delivered in, or shipped at the port of Baltimore, $21 per pair. 
All orders post paid will meet with prompt attention—address, 
T. T. & E. GORSUCH. 
Hereford, Baltimore Co. Md. mh 23 
PROUTY & MEARS’ $100 PREMIUM PLOUGH. 


Received at the office of the American Farmer, two sizes of the 











sons from making, vending or using Corn Crushers having a tube 


cept such as have rights. 


JAS. & WM. MURRAY, 
mh 2 


~ TO FARMERS. 
The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster.and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and af prices to suit thetimes. 
Vessels loading at his wharf with any of the above articles, will 
not be subject tocharges for or wharfage. 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 














or tabes for holding the ears of corn while they are broken, ex: biiged to increase the price to $40, which imcludesan extra set of 


Baltimore, Md. | &") 


He is also ment 
the very simplest, and best construction, in every respect best suit- 
ed for farmers; ip piaee of using cast iron wheels, he. uses leather 
belts,which the farmer,qan keep in repaiz himself. kis now well 
— that belts are as,all.adapted to,driving machinery as east. 
wheel : 


of teeth 1, 

HARROWS of 8 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CRADLES of the best kind, $3.75. 

HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 

Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continuauce 
of the same. ja 26 tf 





MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 
The subscriber respectfully informs his customers, and the pub- 
lic generally, that he has on hand, and intends constantly to keep, 
a supply, of MOTT’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED AGRICULTU- 
RAL FURNACES, for cooking vegetables and grain for stock of 
allkinds. They vary in size from HALF a barrel to FOUL tar- 
rels, and are better adapted to the purpose for which they are in- 
tended than any other yet invented ; obtained the premium of the 
American Institute, and have given satisfaction to every gentleman 
by whom they have been purchasedr. Col. C. N. BEMMNT, the 
distinguished agriculturist near Albany, New York, who has bad 
one in use for some time, in g letter to the editor of the Cultivator, 
says. 
‘The one I purchased last fall, I continued to use during the 
winter, and have found no reason to alter the opinion then express- 
ed; but on the contrary, | am more confirmed, and do not hesitate, 
without qualification, to recommend it, with the ate mprovements, 
as superior to any thing, for the purpose intended, which | have 
ever used, or which hasfallen under my observation.” 
‘Mr. Mott has lately sent me one of the capacity of two bar- 
rels, containing the improvements, which consist in casting “points 
of attachment’’ or gudgeons, on the rim or sides of the kettle, ‘‘so 
that with a crane or level’’ it may be raised out of the casing and 
the contents etnptied out, and to facilitate which, a loop or eye is 
cast on the bottom of the kettle so that itcan be done without 
burning the fingers. The flange also, has been extended beyond 
the edge of the casing, so that if water boil over it will not run 
down the flues and pat out the fire.” 
These furnaces and boilers are portable and may be set up in any 
out-house, being from their compactness and contsruction perfectly 
safe. The furnaces are made of cast iron and peculiarly calculate 
ed to economise fuel. 
The following are the prices for one of the capacity ofa half 


barrel $12,50 
do do do One barrel 20,00 
do do do One and a half 24,00 
do do do Two barrels 28,00 
do do do Three do 38,00 
d d Four do 48,00 


0 0 do 
‘ heed Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. Md. 
el tf 





MURRAY’ SCORN & COB CRUSHERS. 
The subscriber, who exhibited the Corn' and Cob Crusher and 
Grinder at the Agricultural meeting at Govanstown, continues to 
build them, and has so improved them that persons who have not 


got horse powers, can use them by hand power, with sufficient fa- 
cility to supply the wants of small farms, and with one or two horse 
power can do more work, he believes, than any other machine for 
the same purpose that will require double the power. Hoving 
a new set of patterns, and put such, improvements as ma: 


made 
have 
ed themselves for the begefit of the machine, he bas o- 


nders. 
to. build portable HORSE POWERS of 


for the aboxe.maghinesean be loft with Mr. SADEL.. 


¢#-Orders 
_ DS, at the offige. of ~ American Farmer, or with: the: aub- 
ecri ? 


’ MURRAY, Powhatan 
r M, ’ —_ 


. 











